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TINTE RIO UCI ION 


At the suggestion of Lieutenant Owen and with 
the approval of the President of the College, a nun- 
ber of persons were asked to send brief statements of 
their recollections and impressions of Bread Loaf for 
inclusion in a special Twenty-Fifth Anniversary bulle- 
Line Some have been officially connected with the 
school; others have lectured at Bread Loaf or have giv- 
en concerts. As might be expected, not all who re- 
ceived letters cared or were able to contribute; Sev- 
eral, it was learned, were overseas. "Editing" has 
been kept to a minimum; the contributions appear in 
the following pages essentially as received by the Di- 
rector, now on leave of absence with the Navy, or by 
the Acting Director. This special Middlebury College 
bulletin will provide, I am sure, an interesting and 
valuable souvenir of our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary and 
of Bread Loaf as seen by some of those who have helped 
to make the school what it is. 


HEWETTE E. JOYCE 


Acting Director, 
Bread Loaf School of English. 





FOREWORD 


Unfortunately, I cannot join in the personal 
reminiscences of prewar Bread Loaf. 1 can, however, 
assure the men and women who have given Bread Loaf 
its unique and enviable position in adult education 
of my sympathy with the objectives of the Bread 
Loaf School of English and of my intention to pre- 
serve its traditions and ideals. The history of 
the school is not to be traced by reference to edu- 
cational trends, but my knowledge and understanding 
of the devotion and enterprise of a group of dis- 
tinguished people. 


If any proof is needed to support an optimis- 
tie prophecy for the next quarter of a century of 
the Bread Loaf School of English, it may be found 
in the messages brought together in the pages which 
follow. 


SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


President, Middlebury College. 
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Charles V once said: "German is the language of 
scholars, French the language of diplomats. In Ital- 
jan we make love, while Spanish is the tongue for 
prayers. In English we talk to the birds." For the 
Bread Loaf School, his Imperial Majesty's distinction 
may stand. For if talking to the birds signifies to- 
day what it signified in the days of St. Francis, it 
is a worthy ideal for a graduate school devoted to 
the study of English language and literature. 


One of the greatest of Italian paintings is 
Giotto's picture of the Franciscan saint preaching to 
the birds. In it is symbolized the whole shift from 
medieval to modern civilization--from a time in which 
men lived in a tiny egocentric world, oblivious of the 
powers of nature, to an age in which they attempted to 
understand and thereby control those powers. St.Fran- 
cis emphasized the relationship of the human to the 
natural world and sought to bring an end to the barren 
asceticism of the medieval saint and the sterile ra- 
tionalism of the schoolmen. He found truth not in dis 
embodied abstractions, but in living realities. 


So, one may do worse than talk to the birds. For 
the last vestiges of medievalism still linger in our 
universities. Too often the graduate study of litera- 
ture has emphasized a knowledge of minute technicali- 
ties of literary dogma rather than a sympathy with the 
living spirit of literature. Scholarly salvation has 
too frequently been won through lifeless conversion to 
official creeds rather than through genuine conviction. 
Analytic skill has been valued above creative ability 
and finally overemphasis upon criticism has brought a- 
bout an unfortunate schism between scholar and author. 
Teachers have been trained as if they were to become. 








research scholars. 


In 1923, when Sinclair Lewis was awarded the Nobel 
prize, he said in his speech of acceptance delivered at 
Stockholm, "I know of only three educational institu- 
tions in America which teach literature as a living art-- 
of these the Bread Loaf School of English is one." 


Mr. Lewis has admirably defined the ideal of the 
Bread Loaf School. At Bread Loaf a great poem is not re- 
garded as a group of words existing solely for the analy- 
sis of an antiquarian, nor is a great tragedy viewed as 
dispassionately as a dictionary. To us, creation seems 
as important as dissection. We make a fundamental dis- 
tinction between the purpose and methods of research in 
the fields of the sciences and of the arts. Literature 
is studied as a living tradition and a tombstone in a 
medieval graveyard is not a writer's only assurance of 
consideration by distinguished teachers gathered at 
Bread Loaf. 


There are two versions of the first summer school: 
one pictorial; the other literary. In the Camera della 
Segnatura in the Vatican Raphael painted his version of 
the School of Athens. For his setting he consulted the 
uncompleted plans of St. Peters, executed by his friend 
Bramante. He represented a huge Pantheon with great 
domes soaring above the marble floor and enormous arches 
framing a distant vista. In the center stand Plato and 
Aristotle and around them are grouped their disciples. 
But the figures are lost in the immensity of the space 
which surrounds them. Humanity is dwarfed by architec- 
tural systems. 


There is another picture of the School of Athens 
in the Phaedrus. 








Socrates: "Let us turn aside from the city and sit 
down in some quiet spot by the river Illis- 
sus." 


Phaedrus: Do you see that tallest plane-tree in the 
distance? 
"There are shade and gentle breezes and 
grass on which we may sit down and talk." 


Just so, if you look you will see Robert Frost and a 
young poet talking together on the lawn at Bread Loaf 
talking with the intimacy, the directness and the un- 
pretentious sincerity which makes real learning pos- 
sible. 


HARRY G. OWEN 
Professor of English & Fine Arts,Middlebury College. 
Dean and Director of Bread Loaf School of English 


since 1936, now on leave of absence with the 
United States Naval Reserve. 
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The Bread Loaf School of English sprang from a 
strange combination of circumstances: the necessity of 
finding some use for the property which had come into 
the possession of the college by the will of Joseph 
Battell, a far-sighted philanthropist; and a dream in 
the brilliant mind of Wilfred Davison, a teacher in the 
college. The property consisted of roughly 34,000 
acres of forest and a rambling old hotel which over the 
years had built up a notable but dwindling clientele. 
But conditions had changed with the advent of the motor 
car, and the hotel was but slimly supported. 


There were many vicissitudes in those early days. 
The conception of Bread Loaf as a summer resort hotel 
struggled with the idea of an educational institution 
and very nearly strangled it. There was a diminishing 
corps of the old guard who resented any innovations 
and, feeling they had a vested interest in the mores of 
the past, they resented with thinly veiled feelings 
what they considered as the unconventionality of the 
‘younger generation. And like the sword of Damocles 
there hung over their heads rumors of a lack of inter- 
est on the part of the college proper for this exper- 
ment, for in those days there were many serious defi- 
cits. The often weird furnishings of the hotel were 
wearing out, and there was an ever growing need of ma- 
jor repairs. Besides a new generation had arisen that 
knew not kerosene and were accustomed to hotel services 
which Bread Loaf was in no position to render. There 
was always a degree of friction between the guests in 
“Finger Bowl Alley," the tables furnished with finger 
bowls, and the less fortunate students who were de- 
prived of this refinement. The guests, of course, paid 
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more and took the better rooms at a higher price. Under 
the hotel management of Mr. Fritz and Mr. Swift there 
was a gradual improvement in the conditions on the hill 
and in the hotel, which, unhappily, Mr. Davison did not 
live to see. On his untimely death the leadership of 
the school devolved on the capable shoulders of Dr. 
Robert Gay, who served so acceptably as long as his oth- 
er heavy responsibilities permitted. 


In the meantime the Writers! Conference had been 
added to the program, and the success of this is evi 
denced by the many imitations which have sprung up all 
over the country. Mr. John Farrar of Farrar and Rine- 
hart deserved the main credit for this idea, so splen- 
didly realized in later years by Mr.Theodore Morrison, 

But the longest forward strides for the school itself 

came when Mr. Harry Owen of the College faculty took 
charge; and the coincident growth of the school both in 
numbers and prestige allowed the dropping of the hotel 
idea and a consequent greatly needed expansion in plant 
and facilities. It was in 1931, shortly before Mr, 

Owen assumed control, that "The Fire" took place. While 
it was still burning and threatening all the buildings 
on the hill, it looked like an insurmountable calamity; 
but in reality it proved to be a blessing in disguise. 

For the President and Fellows of Middlebury College had 
to decide, at once, and once and for all, whether they 
would, to use the country-side idiom, fish or cut bait, 

or, in other words fold up, or give the enterprise new 
and better backing. With the exception of the newly 
completed library, in which fortunately no books had 
yet been placed, none of the buildings destroyed by the 


fire were any great less. Such was the initiative of 
the Trustees, once the matter was decided, that the fire 
having taken place Baccalaureate Sunday morning, the 


work on the new buildings was actually under way on the 

















following Thursday, and three weeks later the school 


opened as usual with no loss of headway. 


It is abundantly clear now that Mr. Davison's 
idea, conceived a quarter of a century ago, was a 
sound one. There has been a place for advanced stud- 


y apart from the tendency to specialize and learn 
more and more about less and less. But there is at 
Bread Loaf no place for what Newman called “that 


solemn pomposity which characterizes as research fee- 
ble scratchings on heaps of verbosity." 


Many of those connected with the beginnings are 
no longer alive. Dr. Edward Collins, who acting for 
President Thomas, backed the idea and put Bread Loaf 
at Mr. Davison's disposal; Mr. Thomas Boyce, who 
oversaw the property; Dr. Charles Baker Wright, who 
served as the first Dean; and Mr. Grant Overton, who 
did much as Director of the Writers' Conference in 
formative years; all, like Mr. Davison, are dead. And 
the present war has drawn some away, like Mr. Owen. 
Happily there is one figure yet on the hill whose as- 
sociation with Bread Loaf is older even than the writ- 
er's. What could have been accomplished without the 
help, active and generous, and the advice, wise and 
far-seeing, of Mr. Robert Frost, it is difficult to 
imagine. His presence on the hill has been at all 
times an inspiration and generally its chief attrac- 
tion. There are some of us who never think of Bread 
Loaf, whether it is the School or the Mountain which 
shelters it, without thinking of Robert Frost. 


PAUL D. MOODY 


Associate pastor, First Presbyterian Church,New York. 
President, Middlebury College, 1921-1942. 











In our quarter-century retrospect one man who 
must not be forgotten is Wilfred Davison, "Davy," as 
we all called him. From the night of my first ar- 
rival at Bread Loaf until the year of his lamentalle 
death, he was to me the embodiment of the spirit of 
the place, as it then was. It was his pet and dar- 
ling, not so much an institution as a person, and dur- 
ing the session he hardly slept for fear something 
might happen to it. This absorption in duty was & 
part of his emotional make-up, for he was a man of in- 
tense feelings, realiy of fiery temper, though few. 
realized that he was, for he usually reserved his in- 
tensity for his teaching. In his capacity as Dean, 
though some careless souls thought him too strait- 
laced, nobody failed to realize his large-heartedness, 
abomination of all pettiness, and intellectual ideal- 
isn. 


He started the School off on the right foot by 
establishing a tradition of simplicity, friendliness, 
and tolerance. However much high thinking there might 
be, he was all for plain living. He rightly saw that 
the uniqueness of Bread Loaf lay in its location and 
hills and forests, where its isolation made it a sort 
of microcosm. His half-heartedness about the automo- 
bile (in Joseph Battell, a definite hostility) and his 
taboo of the radio were significant. He thought of 
the School as a kind of Thelema (but with only spirit- 
ual wine) in the Green Mountains, WHERE DO AS YOU 
PLEASE might be the motto, though always subject to 
his rather strict conscience. In those early days we 
certainly did pretty much as we pleased--more so than 
was feasible after the School became large. But the 
large air of simplicity, honesty, hard work, and good 











fellowship which he tried so hard to make characteris- 
tic have remained even amid progress and improvements 
that he could hardly have dreamt of. 


ROBERT M. GAY 


Director of School of English and Chairman 
of the Division of Languages, Literature 
and Art, Simmons College. 
Author, editor. 

Bread Loaf as member of the faculty, 

Dean and Director, 1925-1936. 
Litt.D., Middlebury College, 1931 
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I am very happy to reminisce about one of the 
happiest experiences of my life. Just twenty-five 
years ago this summer when I was teaching in the sum- 
mer session of Middlebury School, Mr. Edward Collins 
remarked to me that he wished very much that he knew 
what he could do with the college property at Bread 


Loaf. I remember very well that my answer was, half 
seriously, thinking of the schools in French and Ger- 
man, "Why don't you have a school of English?" Mr. 


Collins's rejoinder was hot with tarragon, "What would 
you do," he said, "teach them all to speak English?" 
I am probably very much mistaken, but I have always 
thought that in this conversation was the genesis of 
the first session of the Bread Loaf School of English. 
If so, I ought to have a share when the great jubilee 
is held in the next world for having given .Middlebury 
a push in the right direction. As a matter of fact, 











there were probably other origins, but 1 like to flat- 
ter myself I had a hand in an experience which gave 
me, during the next summer, so much happiness. I am 
peared at Middlebury in that first summer laden with 
baby-carriages, tenris rackets, and notes for two 
courses; one in Shakespeare and one in Nineteenth- 
Century prose. My classroom was an ancient bowling 
alley. I can not remember the numbers in each of my 
classes, but I am sure that they did not in each case 
exceed 6. We were a small, but a devoted band, and 
during the six weeks I had experiences so varied as 
the teaching of King Lear, of Newman's Apclogia, of 
listening to the poetry of Hilda Conkling, and--I al- 
most lost my job for this!--in catching manya good 
trout from the river. Even in that first summer 
there were tennis, fishing, and hikes on the trail. 
To the present staff the methods of teaching and the 
subjects taught would, I am afraid, seem paleolithic, 
but we laid the foundation for the good life which 1 
shall always associate with Bread Loaf. How I wish 
I could turn the clock back and have that summer 
again! 


Let me congratulate the school on the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary and wish it contimued power and 
prosperity. 

STANLEY WILLIAMS 


Professor of English at Yale University. 
Member cf the Bread Loaf faculty, 1920. 
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The invitation to recall a few reminiscenses of 
early Bread Loaf produces in me a marked timidity. I 
immediately become sceptical as to whether my mem- 
ories are truly memories, whether they are hearsay leg- 
ends and mere camp gossip, plus the realization taat 
meny actual incidents have been lost in the twilight 
of fable. 

In trying to appraise Bread Loaf and the School 
of English one must begin with the acknowledgment 
that the country-side, its people and its succeeding 
institutions felt the impact, received the impress 
and wittingly or otherwise reflect characteristics of 
a vivid and powerful personality, namely the founder 
and benefactor, Mr. Joseph Battell. 


The Inn and cottages, the Battell Forest and the 
group of interesting people who eventually became the 
Bread Loaf summer colony, all developed without clear 
cut plan or purpose and in a most democratic manner 
as the result of Mr. Battell's purchase of the origi- 
nal farm-house, his natural friendliness and gregar- 
iousness and his limitless hospitality. One of the 
amusing phases of the old operations of Bread Loaf Inn 
was Mr. Battell!s occasional references to economies 
or possible earnings from operations in the face of a 
steadily mounting deficit each year which he met from 
his personal income with incredible cheerfulness. His 
devotion to scholarship is evidenced by the type of 
people who formed the body of his early groups of 
guests and by his final generous bestowal of his es- 
tate upon Middlebury College. 


Limitations and obstacles were to Mr. Battell 


merely challenges to be met and overcome or ridden 


down. The advent of the automobile in the-face of his 











devotion to horse breeding and driving drew a prompt, 
and for a long time,an effective edict from him, that 
automobiles should not be permitted to use the moun- 
tain roads and in no case might a driver or the 
occupants of an automobile that contrived to reech 
the Inn receive any service or other reflection. of 
its usual warm hospitality! 


That he had vision and natural force must be 
recognized if one reflects upon the ultimate value 
to mankind of his preservation of Battell Forest and 
finally upon our present devotion to the School of 
English which has stamped his colony with the indeli 
ble impress of culture and devotion to things of the 
mind and spirit. 


F. A. SCOTT 


Chairman, General Munitions Board and War Industries 
Board, 1917. Awarded Distinguished Service Medal 
for “meritorious service", 1919. 

Colonel, Ordnance O. R. C. Awarded gold medal for 
notable contributions to development of Army Ord- 
nance. 

Summer resident at Bread Loaf since 1912. 














You are celebrating at the Bread Loaf School of 
English what I consider a most auspicious anniversa- 
ry. I know of few educational institutions where 
study and learning are made so vital and associated 
so directly with the life of the modern world. 


It was also impressive to me to perceive the 
simplicity of the establishment and its modus oper- 
andi. It seems to me that everything done there is 
done with the intention of getting creative results 
and not of following any time-worn ruts of acade- 


mism. 


OLIN DOWNES 


Music critic,NEW YORK TIMES. 
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I would love to be able to put into adequate 
words my happy and even tender feelings about Bread 
Loaf--but words do not come easily at my bidding. i 
can almost breathe that mountain-fresh, sparkling 
ain. The enthusiasm and the lovely young voices try- 
ing to give pleasure--all get mixed together in a 
happy picture in my memory. They were days never to 
be forgotten! 


LOUISE HOMER 


)pera singer for many years with the Metro- 


politan Opera Company. 
Mus.D., Middlebury College, 1934. 





Bread Loaf seemed like a Vermont Heaven to me, 
full of peace, thought, and beauty; free from the rest- 
less uncertainty that spreads, like poisoned gas,in so 
many places. May it never change. 


SIDNEY HOMER 


Composer. 
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You asked for a short note regarding my impres- 
sions of Bread Loaf. It is difficult for me to put in 
a few words my deep appreciation of the wonderful work 
and useful work that is being done there. 


I have a lovely memory of the two programs Miss 
Richardson and I gave at the School. How impressed we 
were with its usefulness and the natural beauty of its 
surroundings. 


The School has helped in two ways: to encourage 
real literary talent; to discourage a visionary one. 
MARIAN MACDOWELL 
(MRS. EDWARD) 
Co-founder and executive director of the MacDowell 
Peterborough Colony for fostering creative talent 


in all arts. 
Litt.D., Middlebury College, 1939. 











It gives me a great pleasure to send my warmest 
congratulations on the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of the Bread Loaf School. The days 1 spent there are 
among my treasured memories. The wonderful atmosphere, 
given through your directorship is unique and reminded 
me of golden times at Salzburg. 


May the school continue under your incomparable 
guidance for years to come. I sing with Blonda in 
Mozart's Seraglio: 


"Nehmt meinen Dank mit tausend Freuden." 


ELIZABETH SCHUMANN 


Concert and opera singer. 
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In my travels recently I have noticed beside the 
road now and then a diamond shaped sign with the pic- 
ture of a runaway boy on it and the legend SLOW SCHOOL. 
I suppose the boy represents a truant and he is run- 
ning away from school because it is too slow for him. 
He is an argument for "acceleration." The Bread Loaf 
School of English has had to accelerate somewhat to 
keep up with the others, but it is only temporarily,we 
trust. Education in English is properly a slow pro- 
cess of just staying around in the right company till 
you can speak of and handle a book in the author's pres- 
ence without setting his teeth on edge. Many educated 
to the third degree still betray low culture by the way 
they bring up a book in polite conversation. The 


wholesale haste of eye reading may be to blame for this 
crudity. So also may too much reading of literature in 
translation. One good thing to be said in defense of 
poetry is that it holds the imagination down to the 
rate of the speaking voice. Another is that it will 
convince almost anyone in the long run that no transla- 
tion of poetry will do: practically any book in any 
but your own language or languages is a closed book. 
The spirit moves with deliberate speed. 


By the right company I mean such as I have visited 
with for twenty-five years at Bread Loaf:.......Wilfred 
Davison (Davy), former President Moody,Doctors Harring- 
ton, Wright and Collins, James Southall Wilson, Walter 
Prichard Eaton, Burges Johnson, Sydney Cox, the George 
Whichers, Donald Davidson, the Mirrielees sisters, John 
Crowe Ransom, Philip Wheelwright, Ted Greene, Hewette 
Joyce, Bob Gay, Theodore Morrison, Harry Owen, Henry 
Canby, the Coloms, Marguerite Wilkinson,Elizabeth ' Drew, 
Hortense Moore and Raymond Bosworth, Richard Lewis Pat- 
tee, Perry Miller, not to mention my many friends of 
the Conference. 


The wall of mountains round us and our distance 
from everywhere shuts us in on ourselves and makes the 
place cloistral enough to ensure an easy intellectual 
concentration. For those who have to go on serving for 
credits in English "under correction" (as Uriah would 
say) it is a most humaneplace to contemplate. Indeed 
as I have said before, those who know enough to come 
here for credits ought to get a bonus credit or two ex- 
tra for their taste and judgment. I know what I would 
do if I wanted a second language. I have never mas- 
tered a second. I would take Chaucerian as most nearly 
within my reach of all languages and improve a summer 
at Bread Loaf not learning to appreciate and admire 











Chaucer's greatness but merely learning to understand 
and pronounce his words. The quickest real bargain in 
education would be Chaucerian for a second language. 
It isn't far from English. 


ROBERT FROST 


Poet. 
Co-founder of the Bread Loaf School of 


English and annual lecturer since 1920. 
Litt.D., Middlebury College, 1924. 
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Bread Loaf was unique among summer schools from 
the start, and it was meant to be; not unique because it 
gave instruction in one subject only, English, but be- 
cause it sought to give that instruction through crea- 
tive participation in the processes of composition and 
criticism, and because it was physically isolated on a 
beautiful mountain plateau and the students, limited in 
number, found their relaxation in Nature and in close 
association with their fellow students and the faculty. 
I have taught or lectured at many summer schools, from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts to Logan, Utah, but only at 
Bread Loaf have I found a student body as devoted to 
their summer school as to any college they might have 
attended, and so happily engrossed in the fun of learn- 
ing that talk of "credits" was seldom heard outside the 
Dean's office. 


An example of what to me was the Bread Loaf idea 
and spirit at its best was a class in balladry with 





Donald Davidson, where philology sank to the proper 
level and the whole group joined with the teacher in 
singing the ballads, re-creating them as art and en- 
tertainnent. I think, too, with personal satisfac- 
tion of a class of my own which met, after the famous 
fire, in Miss Frothingham's living room and discussed 
with complete, not to say alarming frankness the plays 
written by the members. At least one of these plays, 
by Boz, was produced for the school by Miss Hortense 
Moore's dramatie class, and was later published. dE 
recall, too, a final paper in Prof. Joyce's Chaucer 
class, written in Chaucerian verse, and another in 
his course on the 19th Century poets written in 
Bromingesque verse (somewhat modified in the inter- 
ests of clarity). These students, you may be sure, 
got their degrees; but they had fun doing it. When 
Bread Loafers no longer have fun getting their de- 
grees, when the school becomes dry and academic and 
uncreative, with spot examinations and no walks inthe 
woods and palavers on the porch, it will no longer 
be Bread Loaf. Which is unthinkable. 


WALTER PRICHARD BATON 
Dramatic critic, author and lecturer. 
Acting Chairman, Department of Drama, School 


of the Fine Arts, Yale University. 
Bread Loaf faculty, four years. 
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I congratulate the Bread Loaf School of English on 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. My visits there were in 
its early years and never for more than two days at a 
time. I lectured always on what happened to be on my 
mind at the moment, and I remember still with pleasure 
the active reactions and excellent discussion which fol- 
lowed and was continued the next day. 


I feel sure that when the history of our recent 
literature is written, the Bread Loaf School will be 
indicated as one of the centers of stimulus of the coun- 
try in the highly important period between the two great 
wars. 

HENRY S. CANBY 


Author, editor, lecturer in English at 
Yale University. 
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Congratulations on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Bread Loaf School of English. The place, as well as 
the school, reaches back into my past and beckons toward 
what I hope will be my future. It is a happy retrospect 
and an equally happy promise. 


No one can measure what is accomplished during that 
short session, but I know that the weeks are crowded 
with more vivid stimulation than any place of its kind. 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Poet, editor, lecturer, critic. 
Publications editor with the Office of 
War Information. 
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I am happy to send my greetings for the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Bread Loaf School of Fnglish. 
I remember the occasions of my two visits to Bread 
Loaf with the keenest pleasure. It was such a stimu- 
lating and delightful audience, and thè atmosphere of 
the college was tremendously sympathetic and the sur- 
rounding countryside was so wonderfully beautiful. 


I can think of no happier way of spending a sum- 
mer vacation than being a student in that unique and 
charming spot. How I wish my own job could permit me 
to come there some season. Maybe when I'm an inmate 
of the Actors! Home I can come up in my wheel chair as 
a feeble but enthusiastic student! 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
Actress, author, monologuist. 
eX HH 


(Addressed to Lieutenant Owen) 


I am most grateful to you for letting me know 
that the Bread Loaf School of English will celebrate 
its twenty-fifth anniversary on the eighteenth and 
nineteenth of August. In notifying me of this happy 
event, you have given me occasion, first, to offer my 
and Mrs. Panofsky's warmest congratulations on Bread 
Loaf's past and equally warm wishes for Bread Loaf's 
future; second, to express once more our gratitude 
for the delightful summer of 1942 which we were permit- 
ted to spend on that Magic Mountain. 


You may or may not remember the antecedents of 











our visit; you had been kind enough to ask me to give 
a lecture at Bread Loaf and to bring my wife along if 
she had time, the understanding being that we should be 
guests of the School for two days. We stayed six weeks 
and would have stayed longer had that been possible. 


We are thus living examples of the strange spell 
Bread Loaf seems to cast upon its guests--a spell easy 
to re-experiente in retrospect but hard to describe in 
words. In Bread Loaf we have what might be called a 
beneficial circle as opposed to the vicious one: the 
natural beauty of the place, its high reputation for 
scholastic integrity, and its marvelous balance of work 
and play, intellectual tension and "emotive" release, 
scientia and eruditio attracts students and teachers-- 
the latter's academic austerity somewhat mellowed by the 
presence of guests from other walks of life--who would 
not normally be found in a "mere summer school"; and so 
the very character of the persons attracted seems to en- 
hance the value of that which attracts them. 


Similarly favorable conditions may prevail in other 
places without producing the unique phenomenon that is 
Bread Loaf. Perhaps this uniqueness can be accounted 
for, to some extent, by the coincidence of two apparent 
opposites: permanence and transcience. The visitor, 
teacher, student and guest alike, becomes part of an or- 
ganism that has grown naturally (non murato ma nato, as 
Vasari would say) and will go on growing naturally--yet 
he feels that the hours of this blissful union are num- 
bered, and that none of his experiences can ever be re- 
peated. It seemed to us that this peculiar situation 
made every member of the community both more secure and 
more responsive than he or she would be in "normal" life, 
Political and social differences seemed to become insig- 








nificant as compared to that which the individuals had, 
or discovered to have, in common--whether with respect 
to the subjects taught or with respect to music, games, 
sports or the general problems of life. Ina sense, 
Bread Loaf appears to realize the idea of the "perfect 
state" in which, as in the "perfect organism," each 
part asserts its individuality just by contributing to 


the function of the whole. 


Of course, even in the "perfect organism" the head 
is somewhat more important than the rest. We are con- 
vinced--and we do hope that this will not embarrass you 
too much--that Bread Loaf, though destined by nature 
and history to be what it became, had to wait for you, 
desr Mr. Owen, to become what it is. Like my good 
Abbot Suger of St.-Denis, you have reformed your abbey, 
not by Cistercian harshness but by Benedictine humani- 
ty, providing for the brothers and sisters after the 
fashion of the priests of the Old Law who took good 
care of the Ark of the Covenant. 


Let us hope for many happy returns of this anni- 
versary, and may none of them ever have to be celebrat- 
ed during a war! 


ERWIN PANOFSKY 


Professor, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 
University. 

Author. 

Lecturer at Bread Loaf, 1942. 











I wish so much that it was within my power to 
be with you on that greenest of mountain-tops in time 
for this August Anniversary. For fourteen years in a 
row I made a summer pilgrimage to Bread Loaf, and on 
the happiest of these occasions Mrs. Weeks went with 
me. Our remembrance begins in the summer of 1929 
when we lived in Maple. Bob Gay was Director of the 
School of English that summer, and he and "Davy" made 
a team which has never been beaten for its friendly 
efficiency. I was a tennis player then, and I remen- 
ber Robert Frost joining us in doubles with a great 
` over-hand walloping serve that sometimes went in and 
mostly went over the back-stop. I remember Hervey 
Allen reading aloud from the then unfinished chapters 
of Anthony Adverse and, in a way, needing our encour- 
agement as the project had been turned dom when he 
applied for a Guggenheim Fellowship. I remember Joel 
Spingarn's lecture and how Gorham Munson pounded ques- 
tions at him all one evening in an effort to make him 
say "Uncle!" 


I remember Queen Victoria, a wonderful old party 
from upstate New York who believed she could write 
her nemoirs--with some help. I remember Grant Over- 
ton living down at the Lower Cottage, and Sinclair 
Lewis coming across mountain tops to talk to us, and 
Walter Eaton and Ted Morrison and I playing around on 
a golf course which was so dry that the balls disap- 
peared dom fissures and clouds of locusts hit us 
smack in the eye when we bent over for our approach 
shots. I remember how hard I worked to prepare ny 
six lectures on the English and American Essay, keep- 
ing just half a day ahead of my class, and I remember 
the effortless skill and perception with which Edith 
Mirrielees scrutinized the Short Story and how momen- 
tarily she infused each one of us with a desire to 





write. I remember Cy Seymour and the trout he caught, 
and the few ventures we made on the Long Trailand the 
wine-like air in late August when the sun went down. 


If there's a happier place for a meeting of 
minds in a New England summer, I have never found it. 


EDWARD WEEKS 


Editor, ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
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My early impressions of Bread Loaf form three 
vivid pictures, each with its distinct essence and a- 
roma. In the background were the lovely, remote, 
prideful hills, apart in their beauty and their soli- 
tude. 


In the middle distance, the pastoral fields of 
timothy, of corn and of rye, and the hay waggons har- 
nessed to slender and sturdy Morgan horses, formed a 
Victorian scene of peace and plentitude. The Morgan 
horse, resuscitated end reinstalled by Mr. Battell, 
was the last bulwark of the Middle Ages against the 
encroaching modernity of the automobile. As beauti- 
ful as the Renaissance Pegasus sculptured on the 
fountain at the Villa Lante, was the Morgan stallion 
I once pridefully drove. 


The third element, arresting in the foreground, 
was the dominating personality of Mr. Battell. He 
ruled Bread Loaf--as a Lord, his castle. Masterful, 
original, passionate for knowledge, he used nature to 
prove his theories, and he saved his vast, primitive 
forests from the destructive age and saw of commerce. 











After Mr. Battell came a short intermission of 
dullness, of incompatibility. Bread Loaf seemed doomed 
to the commonplace of a Summer Hotel. But by good for- 
tune her spirit was only asleep, and was wakened by the 
invasion of poetry. The "School of English," child of 
Robert Frost's imagination, and founded, in his words, 
on "the velvet and the rock of Vermont," blended nature 
and intellect. The hills shed their austerity; and it 
seemed but natural that Chaucer and Shakespeare should 
be reincarnated in the mists of Lonely Mountain, and 
the clear peak of Mount Lincoln. 


The development and penetration of the School 
were continuous and broadening. After Dr. Wright's 
initial year of formation, followed Dean Davison's aus- 
tere, intellectual, and conscientious guidance. Dr. Gay, 
his successor, developed, among other innovations, a 
mellow and human companionship and sociability that his 
sympathy easily blended and linked together different 
elements into a harmonious whole. Then followed Mr. 
Harry Owen, now on leave as Lieutenant in the U.S.N.R., 
who unified the executive branches, increased the at- 
tendance, and beside many practical improvements, stressed 
in the curriculum the kinship of the arts by introducing 
courses in music, philosophy, and the history of painting. 


Our present acting director, Mr. Hewette Joyce, 
is generously holding together, with the loyal kernel 
of the faculty, the essence and very life of the School 
during the duration of the war. 


From the start, the success of the School has been 
largely increased by the policy of selecting for the 
summer faculty scholars noted in their departments from 


other colleges, and thus bringing new ideas into the 
teaching of the comprehensive list of studies. 


JESSIE P. FROTHINGHAM 


Resident of Bread Loaf since 
early 1900's. 


My three days in your mountains will remain a- 
mong my happiest recollections. I enjoyed every 
moment I spent with those charming associations, in 
that flushed air of Vermont. Some of you may remem- 
ber my visit a few summers ago; and I hope that ny 
friends in the Bread Loaf School will think of me, 
now and then, with their remembering eyes . on the 
long blue Mountain that won my heart. 


ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author. 
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BREAD LOAF - A Birthday Toast 


Amid ye hills she holds her gentyl sway, 


Wisdom and laughter gathered in her store, ~ 


Where Stomick getteth three gude meals a day, 


And Head and Heart forsooth get manie more. 


BURGES JOHNSON 


Chairman, Field of English, Union College». 
Author. 
Bread Loef faculty, three years. 








